Portland Mazamas Enjoy Hike to Fort 
Stevens, Clatsop Beach and the 


Columbia River Jetty 
By August Hildebrand, Club Historian 


At the regular meeting of the An- 
gora Hiking Club of Astoria, Oregon, 
held Friday August 29th at 8 P. M. 
at the Log House headquarters at 
the Astoria City Park, it was agreed 
that Chief Guide John Berry and His- 


torian August Hildebrand be de- 
tailed as a reception Committee to 
receive and help entertain the Ma- 


zamas from Portland Sunday morn- 
ing and to accompany them on their 
hiking expedition Sunday and Mon- 
day which was scheduled to be to 
Fort Stevens, Clatsop Beach and the 
Columbia River Jetty—Base Camp to 
be near Fort Stevens close by the 
ocean beach. 

Unfortunately the Angora Hiking 
Club had scheduled and arranged 
their Labor Day outing to be at Elsie, 
Nehalem Valley with side trips to 
Mullins Lake and Dog Thief Moun- 
tain, with base camp at the Niemi's 
Farm. On this account it was not 
possible to arrange a much desired 
joint expedition. Emil Granlund and 
Charles Johnson were detailed as 
Guide and Rear Guide respectively 
for the Angoras jaunt. 

Promptly at 7 o’clock Sunday 
Morning August 31st, Chief Guide 
John Berry and Historian August 
Hildebrand met the Mazamas Hiking 
Club, 51 strong, on the good old 
steamer Lurline on the O. W. Co’s. 
Dock at the foot of Sixteenth Street, 
Astoria. The club had traveled by 
this river steamer from Portland dur- 
ing the night. Some had secured 
sleeping accommodations in the form 
of cabin berths—and some had spent 
the night as best they could. (No one 
complained so it must be taken for 
granted that they had spent the night 
comfortably and agreeably! ) 

It is peculiar under what diverse 
and adverse conditions a hiking club 
will make distance and spend their 


time, night or day. Here was a Club 
“Hiking” on a steamer, traveling 
over water—and here they’ were, 
some using benches as beds—some 
reclining on hard deck planks in- 
stead of the soft nice fluffy mattress- 
es at home. But all were smiling— 
and why not? One must be an op- 
timist to be a good hiker—in fact, 
who wants to be a pessimist? Smile 
and the world is yours—growl—well, 
you’d better growl alone—it is more 
cheerful that way! 

Mr. Fuegy, the genial S. P. & S. 
Agent of Astoria who had arranged 
the rail transportation from Astoria 
to Warrenton was also on hand to di- 
rect affairs. Everyone shouldered his 
heavy camping luggage; (a one night 
Camp stay was contemplated with a 
two day hiking program). 

The first hike was made to the 
baggage car at the S. P. & S. Depot 
several blocks East from the boat 
Dock; this was made over the rail- 
road Right-of-Way so as to shorten 
distance, and gave everyone the first 
taste of railroad travel—that is tie 
travel, from tie to tie. 

At a convenient place a baggage 
hand car helped the burden some- 
what for some, only to add to the 
burden of others who were kind 
enough to do the pulling over a 
rough roadbed. Eugene Dowling was 
very conspicuous for his never failing 
desire to do the ‘Good Samaritan” 
stunt for the relief of others. 

From here the bunch invaded As- 
toria proper—that is, the business 
section, especially that part which 
contained restaurants. The Company 
was divided into three squads and a 
hasty breakfast was consumed in 
that many eating houses. It was has- 
ty for the reason that rail connections 
had to be made on time at the foot 
of Eleventh Street—and time, tide 


and railroads wait for no man. 

Tentative arrangements had been 
made to visit and inspect the Astoria 
Port Docks, but on account »f insuf- 
ficient time nothing but a glance was 
obtained of them while passing in the 
baggage car. 

On the way to the Eleventh Street 
Station the party went through re- 
constructed Astoria, and the Astor- 
ians present were pleased and grati- 
fied at the admiring commentory on 
the progress made since the fire, 
which the Portland guests offered. 

Eleventh Street Station is near the 
waterfront. The broad Columbia 
River is immediately in the fore- 
ground;—in sight is the Mouth of 
the River about 15 miles due West to 
away above Tongue Point; to Har- 
rington Point, and Altoona, another 
15 miles or so to the East. At the 
North is Ilwaco, Bakers Bay. Mc- 
Gowan, Megler, Knappton and Grays 
Bay ,another distance of about eight 
to ten miles. Little fish boats, large 
steamers and large vessels were ply- 
ing in this body of water. 


The time that was consumed in 
waiting for the train to arrive was 
utilized in fishing from the Docks by 
members of the party. The Historian 
helped somewhat in this sport—but 
it proved to be nothing but paper 
sport as all the fish which were 
hooked proved to be real Chinook 
Salmon of the Astoria Commercial 
Club windshield sticker kind, made 
out of paper. These were intended 
as souvenirs. 

Tied to the Dock was a large ves- 
sel, the sailors of which sported 
themselves by diving into the waters 
of the river. They seemed to enjoy 
themselves. 

We were soon speeding on the 
train over piling, water, mud-flats; 
over Young’s Bay bridge, past tide- 
land, and over another small bridge 
spanning the small Skipanon Creek 
—and we had arrived at Warrenton. 
This was another “hike’’ made on a 
train, distance covered about five 
miles, cost 18 cents. 

It had been arranged for the train 
to take our baggage to Fort Stevens, 
but Fort Stevens is on a side line and 
has only limited train connections 
and this was not the connecting trip. 

From Warrenton the Company 
went afoot over the Railroad Right- 


of-Way to Flavel. This was the short- 
est distance to this point, from 
whence it was possible to travel part 
of the way on the sandy beach wnich 
afforded easier travelling. 

At Flavel is located a pottery glaz- 
ing plant which manufactures such 
articles as flower pots, vases and 
other earthen goods of like nature, 
and a hasty examination was made of 
the plant. The old Steamship Docks 
were passed and a convenient large 
log lying on the beach afforded a 
good opportunity of taking a picture 
of the whole bunch. By the time ali 
were standing and sitting on top or 
leaning against and sitting in front, 
not much could be seen of the giant 
log which was about 6 to 7 feet in 
diameter and about 40 feet long. 

We soon invaded the quiet city of 
Hammond in our travels. The bright- 
est and cleanest spot in this hamlet 
is the U. S. Life Saving Station, 
which was duly visited by some. 

At the farthest west end of this 
city Fort Stevens commences—a 
fence with a gate denoting the en- 
trance. Here we closed ranks and 
entered the fort in a compact body. 
and passing the various’. buildings 
comprising the Fort we went through 
a sort of a brushy lane over a foot 
path. This afforded fine shelter from 
the sun which was nearing its high- 
est noon-day point. This path was 
about a mile in length and took us 
away to the other side of the Fort 
(South-Western part). We camped 
on an inviting grassy level spot in 
sight of the ocean which was only a 
half mile away down an expanse of 
sandy beach cut up with ridges and 
dunes. A board walk, that was cov- 
ered here and there with drifting 
sand, led to a Radio station near the 
water’s edge—pbut the place was 
somewhat desolate and dismal look- 
ing, and not attractive. 

A radio Station is a contrivance 
which gets in touch with a skip at 
sea by wireless. It notes the angle 
of such communication and this an- 
gle is wirelessed to the ship. The 
vessel then gets into communication 
with another station, say to the 
North of the River. By comparing 
the angles of communication the Cap- 
tain of a ship is always sure of his 
position at sea. A telephone connec- 
tion and conversation between the 


stations confirms such deductions. 
This is a recent achievement of sci- 
ence. 

We started to prepare our noon 
day meal. 

In the afternoon all planned _ to 
hike on the beach to the South. Some 
prepared themselves in the costumes 
of Mermaids and bathers so as to be 
able to take a dip into the ocean—— 
some went as mere maids and mere 
men clad only in their regular hiking 


clothes. Some of the latter also 
knew that it was not advisable’ to 
bathe during an out going tide on 


account of the dangerous undertow 
and for this reason most of the 
would-be bathers contented them- 
selves with sporting on the beach. 
The effect was great! ! 

To some of the phenomenon 
high and low tides 
beach is a mystery. It is explained 
by scientists and astronomers as 
caused by the attraction of the moon 
upon the earth. 

It seems that the universe is a 
compact mass. This statement is 
hard to understand by mortals of or- 
dinary reasoning who picture every- 
thing as hard, solid matter, with 
lesser solids and vacant space. There 
is no such thing as vacant space. 

The attraction of matter is best 
explained in the capilary attraction 
of water in a sponge, in the forming 
of water drops and snow flakes. Each 
drop of water is a werld within itself 
until attracted to larger bodies when 
it forms part of such bodies—-only to 
again be separated at some oppor- 
tune time. Our own world, moon, 
sun and stars are only drops of mat- 
ter in the universe, floating like 
sticks of wood in water, or like dust 
in the air. All matter attracts—-this 
attraction is mutual. 

The moon being a celestial body 
nearest the earth influences through 
its power of attraction the earth and 
all movable matter on the earth, to 
a greater or lesser degree. There is 
no such a thing as rest for any par- 
ticle of matter. Movement in the uni- 
verse is constant as motion is one of 
the laws of nature. Even particles of 
supposedly solid matter move within 
themselves. Earth, water wind, 
sound, heat. light, electricity are all 
particles on the move. i : 

When you understand this princi- 





of 
on the ocean 


ple, you will understand why, with 
the rotation of the moon around the 
earth, the movable water on the 
earth follows and travels in waves 
around the earth. The time of such 
waves can be figured out to a nicety 
ahead of time, just like a surprise, 
sunset or the traveling velocity of a 
celestial body. 

Man has been able to look into the 
mysteries of nature just so far only 
to find at a certain stage a harrier 
that is impenetrable. It is here 
where man stops and the idea of a 


wise Creator and Governor of all 
commences ,and this idea is God. 
But man even tries to explain this 


“phenomenon.”’ Different reasonings 
form different religious ideas as to 
the form of such a God. Some men 
in their limited space, with their 
limited experience and _ education, 
conceive such God in form. How 
foolish. And yet he who cannot see 
God when he gazes upon the waters, 
the earth, the mountains, the woods, 
the clouds, the moon, sun and stars— 
and especially when he gazes upon 
His highest handiwork—Man—that 
one is a knave. 

The wreck of a ship about 
miles distant was reached in easy 
travelling in due time. Here several 
group pictures were taken with the 
meremaids etc. in the foreground and 
the wreck making a striking back- 
ground. This should turn out some 
unusually good snapshots——no artist 
ever had a better motif. Mrs. Dowl- 
ing, being a very clever artist with 
the brush made a charming sketch in 
colors of the wrecked hulk. 


Returning to camp we enjoyed 
evening meal and prepared our night 
camp. During this time some had 
enjoyed a perfect Pacific Ocean sun- 
set from a higher dune. 

Watching a sunset recalls memor- 
ies of a fireside, recalls speculations 
as to the makeup of the universe, the 
mysteries as to the workings of na- 
ture. The thinker finds food for 
thought, the dreamer soon finds him- 
self in the midst of a pleasant phan- 
tasy until awakened by the fact that 
the night campfire is warmer than 
the ocean breeze on top of a sandy 
hillock. 

Camp meeting time had arrived. 
The fire was burning brightly. Louis 


two 


Waldorf had charge and was master 
of the creemonies for the evening. 
We were all in a large circle wrap- 
ped in blankets or sitting on robes, 
and the air soon vibrated with famil- 
iar camp fire songs of Mazama selec- 
tion. Individual songs were rendered 
by Miss Ethel Moore and Mr. Chas. 
Wilson and received with vociferous 
applause, and violin solos by Mrs. 
Waldorf and La Verne Hilborn, and 
a ukelele solo by Miss Moore were 
also appreciated with gusto. Eugene 
Dowling, Joe Bonneau, Louis Wal- 
dorf and Verne Ketchum entertained 
as usual with their clever ‘cut-up” 
stories. Much hilarity was provided 
by those who undertook being initi- 
ated in the joys of ‘‘Aeroplane rid- 
<¢ 3Ul 

Angora Berry’s contribution to the 
entertainment consisted of a lecture 
on the experiences of his recent trip 


to California, Mt. Shasta, Yellow- 
stone Park, Glacier Park and Mt. 
Rainier. He also stated that the 


members of the Sierra Club of Cal- 
ifornia are looking forward to an 
annual outing to the mountains and 
beaches of Oregon and Washington 
in the near future. The Sierra Moun- 
tain Club is one of the largest hiking 
organizations in the world. 

Angora Hildebrand’s contribution 
to the entertainment consisted of re- 
counting his experience as a seafar- 
ing boy on the Pacific Ocean end also 
his early memoirs as to the wreeks 
on the ccean beach and_ incidents 
connected with them. Both Berry’s 
and Hildebrand’s talk were apparent- 
ly received with good grace and 
with interest by the rest of the as- 
sembly. 

The weather was perfect. The eve- 
ning fog was absent, and a star lit 
heaven proclaimed a good tomorrow. 
Everyone felt in good cheer. 

Did you ever attend a eamp fire 
meeting? If not you have missed 
something in your life, it is not com- 
plete. If you have attended one or 
many you will always in after life, 
when you begin to dream of the past, 
especially if sitting near a warm 
stove or a bright fireplace, live over 
again the scenes and songs of such 
meetings. They linger long in mem- 
ory. 

It was near 12 o’clock when the 
last hunted up their roosting places 


near the trees or their resting places 
in the open—which was proof posi- 
tive that the meeting had held the 
interest of all. Some claimed they 
heard singing at even 2 A. M. A 
perfect camping night was in evi- 
dence. 

Early the next morning, the His- 
torian met a young lady and inquired 
as to how she had enjoyed the night. 
It was her first camping experience 
in the open. 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Hilde- 
brand’ she sighed, “But I didn’t 
sleep at all! I didn’t know just how 
to prepare. Yes, I had a blanket, but 
when I covered my feet my head was 
cold and when I tried to protect my 
head, my feet froze! I tell you what, 
it feels mighty good along side this 
warm fire. But don’t say anything 
to anyone—of course I had to say I 
felt alright and slept well.” 

This young lady had my real sym- 
pathy. It took my memory back to 
my first night’s camping experience; 
an experience which was _ identical. 
In trying to pull up the blankets they 
were wet with early morning dew 
ete. ete. so I knew—and knew—-and 
knew, just how it felt! 

“T do not suppose you will camp 
out again, will you?” I queried. But 
the quick response came “I surely 
will. I enjoy this, but believe me a 
sleeping bag or a hiking tent with a 
big wool blanket or a couple of good 
light sheeps wool comforters for me, 
besides a good heavy overcoat, heavy 
socks over the feet and a wool cap 
over the ears! !” 

She had the idea and no doubt she 
will sleep well the next time. Fur- 
ther inquiry brought out the fact 
that open windows when at home 
were the rule with her and this in- 
sures no ill effects when camping. 

Bright and early the whole zom- 
pany prepared fora walk up the 
beach to the North to the Columbia 
River Jetty about five miles distance 
—to clam and crab on the way and 
to explore and examine the jetty for 
any living shellfish or other fish that 
might be met with. 

Angora Chief Guide John Berry 
led the advance guard, armed with a 
garden rake. Angora Historian Au- 
gust Hildebrand led the Rear Guard, 
armed with a clam spade. And we 
were all super-commanded by BE. T. 


Valient, that sturdy mountaineer ana 
well liked leader of the Mazamas. 

Did you ever dig clams? Well, to 
the one who has never seen one, it is 
explained in this way. The clam, an 
animal of about the size of a rat lives 
in holes in the sand on the Ocean 
Beach. When you see indications of 
its presence, you dig with anything 
from your fingers to a stick or spade. 
When it gets too hot for Mr. Clam or 
in less slangy words, when the clam 
is at the end of the hoje, he generally 
makes a jump out toward you and 
runs along the beach trying to escape 
into the ocean. It is then one must 
be very quick and eatech him either 
by the neck or one of the hind legs. 

Simple of course—sure simple for 
very simple folks. 

But you cannot fool everyon2 with 
this sailor yarn. The knowing one 
is aware that a clam has uo hind legs 
and cannot run. The sorreet way of 
instructing is that you dig alright but 
with your hands and bare arms go 
in after the clam and pull him out 
by the neck or shell. A elam has a 
neck O. K. Good Clothes and wrist 
watches are taboo for such sport. 

Crabs are caught generally with a 
garden rake. The little and big poois 
of water which are formed here and 
there by the action of water and 
waves are explored with the aid of 
the rake. One can also catch them 
with his hands but on account of two 
formidable claws with which each 
crab is provided, it is best not to run 
any risk of being pinched. Crabs 
are flat animals provided with a hard 
upper shell, and are built somewhat 
like a turtle, about 6 to 8 inches 
wide. 

The whole company went in almost 
army formation up the beach. It 
was soon heralded that the first crab 
had been encountered and secured. 
The rear guard got busy—but one 
spade was not enough and many soon 
started digging with their hands——ail 
same rat terriers! This brought re- 
sults O. K. evidenced by the fact that 
here and there the enthusiastic dig- 
gers would hold up their prize in 
glee. / 

Comrade Dowling was in partic- 
ular active. No terrier ever dug 
harder and quicker nor got its quar- 
ry in less time. The writer was think- 


ing: 


And speaking of hiking, it surely is 
striking, 
Such vigor and vim to possess, 
Because Comrade Dowling, without 
any growling, 
Sure makes it a howling success. 
His manner was ever that every en- 
deavor 
Consisted in playing the game; 


Whether lowest sands trailing, or 
highest peaks scaling, 
He got there just the same. 
P. S. The above effusion is not 
mine. It was manufactured at my 


suggestion by J. A. (Buck) Buchan- 
an, our Poet Laureate of Astoria, the 
author of our Oregon State Song. 
Buck is some mountain climber, too, 
and is an all around good scout. 

Mr. Dowling, I am sure, if given 
time on the beach, would make China 
his objective point. In fact, it was 
told the historian that on one occa- 


sion he was almost out of sight. 
Quick action on the part of those 
near, who grasped a hold of his 


boots saved him from a trip through 
the earth a la Jules Verne. 

Clams were plentiful that morning. 
All started with a vim, and the fol- 
lowing qualified for the degree of A. 
O. C. D., which in plain language 
mans Ancient Order of Clam Diggers 
—in other words, they are fit sub- 
jects to now make their application 
to the membership department of the 
Clam Diggers Union. Heading the 
list was Phil Dick with the extra ti- 
tle of A. B. (Able Bodied), and the 
following were next in order:— 

May Benedict, Myrtle Benedict, 
George and Mrs. Beck, Mary Harper, 


Bertha Macklin, Tillie Auer, Ione 
Wedemeyer, Lee Benedict, Vivien 
Jackson, Lena Evans, Emil Loitz, 


Martha Landes, Bernice Parrin, A. 
Gilmore, Marguerite Gerlan, Ellen 
Rowe, Elsie Solberg, Ariel Dunn. 


Grace Quirk, Mr. Gilmore, Miss M. 
Smith and Corinne Powers. 
The crabbing platoon seemingly 


did not fare as well, as the total nnm- 
ber of crabs caught by the time the 
whole brigade arrived at the Jetty 
amounted to about a dozen. However 
this was enough to qualify the fol- 
lowing into the membership of the 
Cc. C. C. which in the jargon of the 
ancient Indians means Clatsop Coun- 
ty Crabbers. 

John Berry, Mrs. 


Valient, Ruby 


Zimmer and Hazel Zimmer, Cinita 
Neunan, Mildred Halverson, Miss 
Cromwell, Eileen Holliwell, Lillian 
Mathews, Eleanor Davis, Elsie S1l- 
ver, Dorothy Osburn, Miss McKitrick, 
Herbert Corning, Mrs. Corning, Dora 
McGregor, Marguerite McGregor, 
Burr McGregor, Tom Crocket, Verne 
Ketchum and Mrs. Ketchum. 

Real fish fishermen were 
bunch too. 

Did you ever catch a fish in the 
water by the tail and then have to let 
go because the fish was of such di- 
mension that it was too heavy to 
land? Well,—two hardy fisher- 
men had a good hold of the hind part 
of a Skate, but for reasons stated 
above they could not land nor carry 
their catch. It was too much for 
them; it seemed as though they had 
hold of a whale—and the incoming 
tide forced them to relinquish their 
prize catch. You never saw such dis- 
appointed looking faces. 

Two sand sharks about three feet 
long each were caught by other fish- 
ermen not of our crowd and one par- 
ty had a box full of crabs. This all 
sustained the statement made by 
Chief Guide Berry that when the tide 
is out the table is always set on Clat- 
sop Beach. No one need starve in 
Clatsop County. 

The Columbia River Jetty is a dam 
made about twenty years ago to con- 
fine the waters of the Columbia Riv- 
er into a more narrow space where it 
enters the ocean. The action of the 
ocean waves as breakers near the 
shore line always throw the sand 
which is carried down the River in 
the form of sediment, up the beach 
again. This action is constant and 
automatic and has a_ tendency to 
shoal the channels of such rivers at 
the ocean. To deepen the channel is 
the object sought. 

The jetty is made by making a 
trestle in the desired direction. On 
this trestle, over water, is a railroad 
from which trains dump first brush, 
then large bowlders of rocks form- 
ing adam. The _ sand_ generally 
shoals the space behind such a dam to 
the ocean side, and automatically 
deepens the channel. When the jet- 
ty is completed the railroad bed and 
trestle is simply allowed to waste 
away. At the present time only 
part of the trestle is in evidence, 


in the 


much battered and torn by wind, wa- 
ter and weather. The large bowl- 
ders of rock are in location and make 
fine traps for fish, crabs ete. The 
length of this particular jetty is 
about five miles from shore line to 
the end. Of course we could not get 
anywhere near the end because of 
the waves constantly breaking over 
the far western part. 


Returning from the Jetty several 
high powered speeding autos over- 
took our party. The ocean beach is 
a real speedway during low tide. 
This is the only place in both Oregon 
and Washington and perhaps Caltif- 
ornia where the speed laws are not 
in effect. One can go here faster 
than the law allows. in fact as fast 
as your car may go! Which fact is 
taken advantage of by a good many. 

Part of our party was picked up 
by a passing auto and landed safelv 
at the Radio Compass station at the 
end of the board walk. The rest of 
the party straggled up the beach, 
some carrying the clams’ caught, 
some crabs, some mussels. 

Near the Radio Compass Station 
were two young men on horseback 
riding two spirited cavalry horses. 
Two of our young ladies, La Verne 
Hilborn and Vivien Jackson con- 
ceived the idea that a horseback ride 
would be a great diversion. Men of 
all ages who ride are always pictured 
in stories and otherwise as chival- 


rous beings; from Prince down to 
peasants they are all ladies men! 
“Why sure, get on, girls’ they 


laughed as they vaulted out of the 
saddles. And away the girls went, 
two horses—and one lady. The rea- 
son for the riderless horse was that 
Miss Hilborn’s steed lost its bridle 
and while the ship was thus rudder- 
less and out of control she thought it 
prudent to let the horse have its own 
way alone—and sat _ herself gently 
down in the soft sand while there 
was time. This is the way it was 
explained to the Historian. He could 
not get the horses side of the story; 
the horse was too far up the beach! 

The following also enjoyed horse- 
back riding: 

Kathleen Blakely and Constance 
Cheadle. 

The following seemed to enjoy the 
briny deep. their bathing suits being 
especially becoming: 


Edith Carlson, Mable Picket, May 
Benedict and others. While Clark 
Schoenburg, Willis Sexton and Ar- 
thur Rowlander did their part in 
making camp life more pleasant for 
others in doing Boy Scout Duty. 

Miss Selma Jenner serenely walked 
in measured steps taking it ali in. 

Arriving at camp we were now 
treated to an inspection and explan- 
ation of the big guns at the fort ny 
Commander Huff accompanied by 
three sergeants. This was of great 
interest to many. 

We were shown the cabin part of 
the Battery so to speak—or in other 
words the administrative office of 
the business concern. Here was a 
contrivance that looked like a snip’s 
compass, quilting table, roulette 
wheel, Faro and card table all in 
one. The walls reminded one of a 
school room or surveyors room with 
all the charts hanging. 

There was an explanation as to the 
weight of the projectile, the force of 
the powder, the density of the atmos- 
phere, the velocity and direction of 
the wind, the stage and direction of 
tides, the direction of currents etc., 
etc. that took some thinking to fal- 
low. Powder particles were shown 
and to the surprise of everyone they 
were in cylindrical form about % 
inch in diameter and about 2 to, 2 
inches long, and perforated. It was 
explained that in the open’ they 
would burn like so many candles but 
confined they act only with pressure. 

I do not know if it was the good 
looks of the Commander, his genteel 
actions. or his natty uniform which 
attracted the ladies—anyway they 
must have known that he was a mar- 
ried man and possessor of several 
nice children. I rather inclined to 
believe it was the true Amazon, 
the Joan D’Arc spirit that prompted 
more ladies than men to listen to the 
lecture and explanations of the Com- 
mander. You should have seen the 
tense attention that the ladies gave 
to the mechanical and technical ex- 
planations of the workings of the 
large guns. They asked questions 
too—questions of high and low tech- 
nical workings and forms. At one 
time, a rather enthusiastic member 
of the club asked what was next in 
order if the projectile missed the 
mark. 


J This was a rather perplexing ques- 
tion for the genial commander—he 
smiled—and the portly dimensions 





of a nearby Sergeant became con- 
vulsed—and still another Sergeant 
found occasion to look elsewhere. 


Yes, he was off his guard, but pres- 
ently, like all gallant soldiers, the 
commander found his poise and in 
about as many words or words sim- 
ilar, he told the young lady that the 
Army of the United States never 
missed anything. She was satisfied 
and felt at ease. 

It was evident tnat the country 
need have no fear for want of human 
defense material in case of war. The 
Historian is sure that even if every 
man should refuse, there would be 
enough Amazons to fully man the 
forts of the Columbia River—and 
that with some enthusiasm. Instead 
of one Joan D’Are there will be 
thousands of them to claim fame in 
years to come. 

After the noonday meal _ orders 
were given to pack up and clean 
camp. At this stage of affairs it was 
evident that two young ladies should 
have medals as the most hearty eat- 
ers of the bunch. Their appetite was 
excellent, no doubt stimulated by the 
Salt sea breeze. Their meal was 
unavoidably cut short by the order 
to fall in ranks. 

A walk through the brushy lane 
brought us again in the fort where 
an assembly was held for the yur- 
pose of taking a picture. ‘or some 
reason however this film did not de- 
velop. 

We hiked now on the road through 
Hammond and soon our baggage 
wagon overtook us and carried our 
camping paraphernalia to Warren- 
ton. 

Did you ever have an experience 
with a Government pack mule ontc 
which you load your pack, and then 
more and more until you think it is 
all it ean pack and then get on top 
of it all yourself? Well, this truck 
was that government mule. The 
whole company clambored cn, over 
and on top of the baggage, on the 
fenders, on the steps, even on the 
hot radiator. Some felt compassion 
for the poor creature and berated the 
eager riders about as follows: “And 
this is a hiking club etc.’’ but of no 
avail. The chauffeur was accommo- 





dating and the truck was patient and 
after careful driving over a smooth 
level road, we arrived in Warrenton 
about three hours ahead of schedule 
time—thanks to the mule. 

At Warrenton some went to res- 


taurants and ice cream parlors. Ice 
cream was in evidence, also. some 
bull rushes which Angora lLBerry 


thoughtfully gathered from the near- 
by tidelands and more thoughtfully 
and gracefully presented to the lady 
members of the party as a reminder 
of the beauties of the marshes. 

On the platform of the railroad 
station a general discussion was in- 
dulged in, with Mr. Valient as insti- 
gator in the question, as to the bene- 


fits of rail travel and the evils 
eaused by bus line competition. By 
the way Mr. Valient is connected 


with the S. P. & S. 

A train was taking on passengers 
for Seaside—and our train to Astor- 
ia and Portland was as yet over_an 
hour to come. Suddenly, during the 
conversation as to relative merits of 
railway and bus transportation, one 
of the members of the Astoria party 
threw herself on her stomach on the 
depot platform, much to our amaze- 
ment. Our eyes bulged with sur- 
prise at these antics. She peered 
under the train which obstructed the 
view to the highway, jumped up in a 


hurry, and shouted excitedly some- 
thing that sounded like “Bus — 
Quick’’, and grabbing her pack and 


also her companion, they fairly flew 
towards the bus which was just 
starting out. It seemed as if one 


flew over the standing train and one 
under in the direction of the road. 
Mechanically Angora Berry and the 
drawn, 


Historian felt themselves 


with their packs in the same general 
direction. 

The train moved slowly ahead and 
when it had passed we saw Miss Hil- 
born holding on to a very bulky ob- 
ject with one hand and beckoning us 
with the other to hasten. She was 
triumphant at having caught the 
Seaside-Astoria bus for our party. 
This was some action and acting I 
can assure you. 

Even now I can see Mr. Valient sit- 
ting on the Warrenton Station plat- 
form, studying out the problem of 
bus and railroad competition, and 
wondering at our actions. 

However the Astoria contingent of 
the Mazama Club arrived home safe- 
ly and in time to take in the usual 
dance at Seaside that night, and for 
the Historian in time to meet Rear 
Guide Chas. Johnson and part of the 
Angora bunch returning from their 
Nehalem trip. 

By the way and in conclusion { no- 
ticed on the letterheads of the Ma- 
zamas the notation ‘“‘Nesika Klatawa 
Sahale.’”’ This is the wording along- 
side their emblem, the head of a. 
mountain goat set in a triangle with 
a pale blue background. This is Chi- 
nook jargon, it means in plain Amer- 
ican ‘‘We travel high—we travel 
far,’’ a very appropriate slogan. 

They are entitled now to add on 
the other side the following: 

Ne-si-ka is-kim Hi-u k-il-ta, which, 


translated means “WE ARE 
MIGHTY CLAM HUNTERS!” 
This on their coat of arms. will 


proclaim to their children and chil- 
dren’s children the legend of their 
mighty and other deeds during Sep- 
tember month in the year 1924 on 
Clatsop Beach, Oregon. 
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